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Introduction 


work is receiving such careful study and at- 

tention from so many experts and specialists 
as the Secondary Division. It is only in recent 
years, however, that this statement could be made. 
All too long the Intermediate and Senior Depart- 
ments of our Sunday School, including scholars from 
thirteen to twenty-one, have been the ‘‘joint in the 
harness ’’—the weakest place in our Sunday-school 
work. This has been the result of misunderstanding, 
ignorance, and a lack of appreciation of the possibil- 
ities of these growing boys and girls. 

We have always known that this was the ‘‘storm 
and stress” period, and that in the early teens most 
of the decisions of life are made. Statistics, gathered 
from wide areas, from careful students of the subject, 
indicate that more than half of the conversions occur 
during this period, and, of these, the large majority 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age. 

The greatest losses from the Sunday School in 
former years was at this very time, and this was not 
the fault of the boys and girls but of those who tried 
to teach and lead them. All too long we have tried 
to carry over into the Intermediate Department the 
methods of the Primary and Junior work, and this 
has invited failure. We have felt that the boys and 
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girls should be made to fit into our ideals instead of 
adapting our ideals to the needs of young, growing 
life. 

Weare learning better now, and no manin America 
is better qualified by experience and learning to lead 
us into better things than the writer of this book. 
His whole life has been devoted to boys and girls of 
the teen-age, and he is regarded everywhere as one 
of the leading specialists of America. — 

Sunday-school workers generally, and especially 
those who have come in touch with Mr. Alexander, 
will hail with delight the appearance of this splendid 
little book. It treats the subject from the standpoint 
of a man who knows what he is talking about, and 
who has put into successful operation every program 
he suggests, and taught thousands of others to do the 
same. We are sure that this book will pave the way 
for greater efficiency in our work with boys and girls, 
who hold, wrapped up within themselves, the suc- 
cesses and the failures of the future. 


MARION LAWRANOE. 


Prefice 


T the present time the Sunday School is 
px thoroughly awake to the necessity of careful 
training for the adolescent. So much so that 
we are now in a white heat of activity for the boys 
and girls of the teen-age. Everywhere we hear of 
rallies, meetings, conferences and plans for the bene- 
fit of the Intermediate and Senior in the Sunday 
School. Much of it is ill-directed 
and spasmodic, while a great deal of 
the activity is purely sentimental 
and temporary. Half a score of 
years ago the church was indifferent to the teen-age, 
and now it is the popular thing to be enthusiastic over 
the latent possibilities of neglected youth. The wave 
of interest and progress often carries with it quite a 
lot of back-wash and wreckage, and it demands great 
care and watchfulness now to secure a permanent 
achievement while the teen-age is at its full. 

In the last three years much has been spoken and 
written about training for the adolescent. ‘Teachers 
are being recruited for all grades of the Sunday 
School from the Senior pupils,—the older boys and 
girls. These are to be selected and 
coached in training classes for the 
teaching task. Educators are busy 
with Teacher Training courses ; and pedagogy, psy- 
chology, observation of the teaching process and 
practice are to be afforded the new teacher recruits. 
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It is a good program and a wise plan and it promises 
to lift the Sunday School to a worth-while, educa- 
tional plane. 

The spring of 1916 sees the first group graduated 
from the Community Training Schools. This is a 
new venture in codperative teacher 
training and assures the Sunday 
School of a new educational force in 
her leadership. Des Moines, Denver, St. Louis, New 
York, Chicago and a hundred other cities are about 
to reap a harvest of good out of these city Training 
Schools of Religious Education. They are the com- 
munity Sunday-school Normal Colleges and rightly 
conducted, having been planned to fit into Sunday- 
school need as well as to raise teaching ideals, will 
vitalize the church school function. 

Just now there is much agitation for a reorganiza- 
tion of the Sunday School. Everywhere Standards 

are being discussed and the school of 
Prppened Rew the church appears to be on the 
standards and 
groupings threshold of a great new forward 

movement. The grades are to be 
recast on life lines instead of those for administrative 
convenience. Objectives are to be expressed in the 
term of the pupil and not in the mode of the teacher 
or the organization. The adolescent years are to be 
classified for better educational purposes and training 
opportunities. The Adults are to be graded according 
to need and the old, large men’s and women’s classes 
are to give way for smaller and more useful groups in 
study and service. Courses of study are to be re- 
vamped and called into being and the curricula of the 
school are to be unified and incorporated into a com- 
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plete educational whole. We are just now at the 
beginnings of big things. 

Achievements, such as these, bring their problems. 
Teacher Training courses are apt to stress child study 
and the teaching process and to touch lightly on the 
organization and administration of the school. The 
Community Training School because of its extreme 

youth has been ‘‘long” on educational lecture and 
a trifle ‘‘short’’? on laboratory work. Its general 
periods have been first class in most particulars, but 
_its specialization and departmental periods have 
been of the pick-up and “ get what you can”? kind. 
The present agitation on Standards must, even if its 
findings are in the terms of the pupil’s life, deal 
largely with the possibilities of the school ; and its 
organization, based on the best educational opinion, 
will clamor for attention. Because of these and other 
problems, it should be timely to send out this little 
book as a presentation of present Secondary practice 
and a suggestion of future modification and develop- 
ment. Surely it will be a contribution to the Com- 
munity Training School as an Outline Course of 
Study for Specialization in the Secondary sections of 
such schools. It should be a help also to teen-age 
workers in the Sunday School in giving them a more 
complete idea of the secondary task. 

J. L. A, 
Chicago, Ill, 
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The Beginnings and Expansion of Relig- 
ious and Welfare Work, In and Out 
of the Sunday School 


ganization and content of the Sunday School, it 
will be time well spent to briefly review the be- 
ginning and expansion of religious and welfare inter- 
est in children and youth, both in and out of the 
Sunday School. Such a retrospect will help workers 
with adolescents in the Sunday School to properly 
appreciate and evaluate their work and to intelli- 
gently plan to keep the religious values of education 
at least on a par with secular and welfare activity. ~ 
Robert Raikes’ began his Sunday-school movement 
in Gloucester, England, in 1780, and Green’ and 
Lecky are authority for the statement 
euneey scanoF that Raikes’ Sunday Schools were the 
beginnings a rie a 4 
beginnings of public school education. 
As early as 1786 the Sunday School was introduced 
into Virginia,* and in 1811 received the impetus in 


[: a discussion of the Secondary (Adolescent) or- 


1Trumbull, ‘‘The Origin and Expansion of the Sunday 
School,’’ p. 117. 

7Green, ‘‘ History of the English People,’’ Vol. IV, pp, 272- 
273. 

3Trumbull, ‘‘The Origin and Expansion of the Sunday 
School,’’ pp. 122-123, 
15 
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Philadelphia,! which made it permanent and later 
produced the American Sunday-School Union and 
the International Sunday-School Association. From 
1811 until 1902 the Sunday School splendidly served 
Elementary children and saved religion in America.’ 
For a long time very little work of a helpful na- 
ture was done for children and youth outside the Sun- 
day School. In 1866, however, a start was made in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Salem, 
Massachusetts, and an expanding interest has seen 
startling developments almost every year since. In 
order that this expansion may be seen quickly, there 
follows a tabulation® by years and movements: 


1866—The First Young Men’s Christian Association‘ 
Boys’ Department under W. H. Whipple, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

1881—Founding of the Society of Christian Endeavor 
by Francis E. Clark. 

1883—The Boys’ Brigade Movement originated in 
Great Britain and introduced into North Amer- 
ica. 

1885—The Beginning of the Vacation School. 

1886—The First Young Women’s Christian Association 
Girls’ Work under Miss Bertha Van Viliet, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

1889—The Cadets of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
(In 1892 the name was changed to the Boys’ 


1Trumbull, ‘‘The Origin and Expansion of the Sunday 
School,’’ pp. 122-123, 

2Ibid., p. 122. 

5 Hall, ‘‘ Educational Problems,’? Vol. II, Chapter XII; 
“Preventive and Constructive Movements’’ offers much Euro- 
pean data. 

* Association Boys, April, 1909. 
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Department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
and in 1903-1904 was renamed the Junior 
Department of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew.) 
The Andrew and Philip Boys’ Brotherhood. 
1892—The Knights of King Arthur, founded by Byron 
W. Forbush. 
1896—Start of the Covenanters. (Boys’ Organization 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church.) 
1899—First State Young Men’s Christian Association 
Secretary employed. (Mr. E. M. Robinson, 
Mass. ) 
1900—Organization of International Committee, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Boys’ Depart- 
ment. (Mr. E. M. Robinson, Secretary.) 
Knights of the Holy Grail. (Perry Edwards 
Powell.) 
1g901—Employment of Miss Helen F. Barnes as Secre- 
tary of Factory Extension Work by the Amer- 
ican Committee of the Young Women’s 
’ Christian Associations. 
1902—Woodcraft Indians founded by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. (Enlarged and changed to Wood- 
craft League in 1916.) 
Queens of Avilion begun by Byron W. Forbush. 
Bethany Girls organized by Mrs. Carrie Besserer. 
International Sunday-School Association Pri- 
mary and Junior Departments.’ (Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, Secretary.) 
1904—Big Brother Movement inaugurated by Ernest 
K. Coulter. 
Girls’ Trade School Association of Boston or- 
ganized. (Name changed in 1909 to Girls’ 
Trade Education League.) 
1905—-Founding of Boy Pioneers and Sons of Daniel 
Boone by Daniel Carter Beard. 


1Cf. Chapter III. 
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1906—Presbyterian Boys’ Brotherhood. 


The Miriams. (Girls’ Organization of South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. ) 


International Sunday-School Association Inter- 
mediate Department. (Frank L. Brown, 
Chairman. ) 


1907—Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica organized. (The first Playground or Out- 
door Gymnasium was opened in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1821.) 


National Child Labor Committee. (Started in 
1905.) 
Beginning of Scout Movement in England. 


Federation of Boys’ Mass Clubs. (The first 
Boys’ Mass Club? was organized in Salem, 
Massachusetts, in 1869.) 


1908—Methodist Episcopal Boys’ Brotherhood. 
1909—Girls’ Trade Education League of Boston. 
Kappa Sigma Pi. (David H. Jemison.) 


1910—Boy Scouts of America incorporated. (John L. 
Alexander, Managing Secretary.) 


American Boy Scouts. 

United States Boy Scouts. 

National Boy Scouts. 

New England Boy Scouts. 

Rural Life Boy Scouts. 

National Vocational Guidance Movement. 


International Sunday-School Association Senior 
Department organized. (EK. H. Nichols, 
Chairman.) 


1911—The Camp Fire Girls. (Luther H. Gulick.) 
United Presbyterian Boys’ Brotherhood. 
Employment of Miss Gertrude Griffith by the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 


1 Association Boys, April, 1909, 
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tian Associations in the United States as Sec- 
retary of Girls’ Work. 

International Sunday-School Association Second- 
ary Division Committee appointed. (E. H. 
Nichols, Chairman.) 

International Sunday-School Association Adoles- 
cent Commission, (Frank L. Brown, Secre- 
tary.) 

Men and Religion Forward Movement. (R. A. 
Waite, James A. Whitmore and John L. Alex- 
ander, Boys’ Work Experts.) 

Knights of Methodism. 

1912—The Girl Pioneers. 

Boston Emplacement Bureau. (Vocational.) 

Limployment of John L. Alexander by the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Association as Second- 
ary Division Superintendent. 

i913—Incorporation of American Institute of Child Life. 

Appointment of Young People’s Work Commit- 
tee by the Sunday-School Council of Evangel- 
ical Denominations. 

1914—Sunday-School Secondary Division Organized 
Class Movement. (Nominal start in 1912.) 

1915—federated Commission of Federated Churches 
in Christ, enlarged to include boys and James 
A. Whitmore employed as Secretary. 

1916—The Woodcraft League. (The Seton- Woodcraft 
Indians enlarged.) 

Agitation for Junior and Senior six-year High- 
School system,? 


Such is the story of the growth of religious and 
welfare organizations for children and youth. It is 


1 Johnston, ‘‘The Modern High School,’’ Chapter V ; Hall, 
‘*Educational Problems,’’ Vol. II, Chapter XXIII and Monroe, 
. ‘Principles of Secondary Education,’’ Chapters V and XXI, 
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an interesting study and for practically thirty-six 
years had its life outside of the Sunday School. 
During the years, beginning with 1911, there, how- 
ever, has been rapid development and keen interest 
in the adolescent grades of the Sunday School. The 
small italics in the above review show its remarkably 
quick growth. Previous to 1911, the adolescent boy 
and girl were martyrs to adult exercises and methods, 
and had no natural place in the Sunday-school life. 
It should be kept in mind that a wonderful devel- 
opment in educational method and curricula was 
The material ot Guving the above period. ‘The school 
ress of the public : ; 
schoat equipment and teaching staff were 
increased about a hundred per cent.,’ 
and the school buildings were furnished with gym- 
nasiums, natatoriums, cafeteria, and assembly rooms. 
The whole cause of children and youth has advanced 
with mighty strides during the last twenty-five years. 
The Sunday School has been the slowest factor in the 
march, but it is now showing amazing celerity and 
progress. 


Norg.—In 1975 the Disciples of Christ and the Methodist Epis- 
copal denominations employed Teen-Age Superintendents, The 
Northern Baptists did likewise in 1976. 


1 King, ‘‘ The High School Age,’’ p. 7. 


Outstanding Dates in Sunday-School 
Development 


1780—Robert Raikes School,' Gloucester, England. 

1786—Sunday School Brought to America. 

1811—Received Permanent Impetus in Philadelphia. 

1832—First Sunday-School Convention. 

1887—First Field Secretary Employed. 

1899—First General Secretary Employed. 

1902-8—Evolution of Elementary Division. 

1903—Teacher Training Movement Inaugurated. 

1905—Beginning of Adult Organized Class Movement. 

1907—International Intermediate Department Organ- 
ized. 

1g10—Start of International Senior Department. 

1911—Official Recognition of Secondary Division. 

1912—Employment of International Secondary Division 
Superintendent. 

1913—Appointment of Sunday-School Council Young 
Peoples’ Work Committee. 


1914—Official Recognition of Adult Division: Organ- 
ized Bible Class, Home and Parents’ Depart- 
ments. 


1 Robert Raikes Sunday School was an Adolescent affair. 
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Il 
The Sunday School Organized 


r “\ HE two outstanding factors in a permanently 
successful Sunday School are Efficient Or- 
ganization and Adequate, Trained Super- 

vision. ‘The second will always command the first 

if the qualifying adjectives, adequate and trained, are 
magnified. A good many Sunday 

Efficient Organiza- Schools are suffering from a surfeit 

tion and Adequate, oF organization schemes, splendid in 

Trained Supervision 

le devescaty plan but unworkable through a lack 

of competent leadership. In some 
schools one or two officials are making a weak attempt 
to fill all the supervisory positions. On the other 
hand great care should be taken to keep the school 
from educational indigestion. The Sunday School 
exists to furnish Christian life impulses and not 
merely for the furnishing of literary, geographical 
and historical data. 

The school which does not enjoy a real, working 
Superintendent’s Cabinet, in which the active super- 
vising leadership participates and 
evolves the working policy of the 
school, besides being scattered in its 
effort, without chart or compass in its work, unin- 
telligent in its objectives and at least partially in- 

efficient, is inviting future disaster as a continuous, 

. 23 
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progressive, dividend-producing enterprise. The day 
of the ‘‘one-man’’ school or the autocratic superin- 
tendent is over as far as religious education and the 
Church are concerned. The Sunday-School Cabinet 
is a necessity in the life of the modern Sunday School. 
Its presiding officer is the General Superintendent. 
Without the Cabinet of working Sunday-school 
officers, Divisional and Departmental activity in the 
school is apt to be either only a name or altogether 
to lack unity of plan and objective. 

In the Sunday-School Cabinet all the supervising 
leadership should be included. In it the General 
Superintendent, the Assistant Superintendents, the 
General Secretary, General Treasurer, Musical Di- 
rector, Librarian, the Committee on Education or 
Curricula and the Divisional Superintendents, Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and Adult, should all hold mem- 
bership. In small schools the superintendents of 
departments may be substituted for the Divisional 
Superintendents. This is imperative if the whole 
school is to be rightly represented in the Cabinet 
and there is to be a balanced progress in the school 
life. 

A comprehensive statement on the duties of the 
members of the Sunday-School Cabinet has been ably 
presented by Mr. Marion Lawrance in ‘‘ The Sunday 
School Organized for Service.’’! For 
this reason this paragraph makes 
mention only of the Committee on 
Curricula. Former practice in the Sunday School 
provided for departments and superintendents of 


Committee on 
Curricula 


‘Lawranoe, ‘‘ The Sunday School Organized for Service,” pp. 
13-36, 
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Missions, Temperance, Teacher Training, Purity and 
similar educational content. The modern Sunday 
School has begun to advocate the grading and the 
relating of these subjects to the International Graded 
Lesson system, and the future promises this kind of 
desirable, educational procedure. Practice of this 
sort will make advisable the Committee on Curricula. 
Lately, also, it has become the custom in the Sunday 
School to appoint Educational Directors in addition 
to the other members of the Sunday-School Cabinet, 
the Educational Director being charged specifically 
with the educational content and direction of the 
Sunday School. This office in reality is that of the 
General Superintendent and is so spoken of in ‘‘ The 
Church School” by Athearn.!_ In some schools there 
is both a General Superintendent and an Educational 
Director, but where this is the custom the General 
Superintendent is merely the Platform Superintendent 
and in spite of his title is the Assistant of the Educa- 
tional Director. This custom tends to professionalize 
the school on the one hand and on the other to fasten 
a ‘‘one-man ” rule and administration on the school, 
which is neither desirable nor good. Furthermore, 
no ‘‘one-man’’ versed as he may be in educational 
theory, surrounded by the best of Sunday-school 
literature and a constant student of principle and 
method through convention and institute attendance, 
can do more than give general direction to the Sun- 
day School. Just as there is no man who can fit 
himself to discharge the duties and meet the problems 
of all the grades—Elementary, Secondary and Adult 
—so no man should ever be given, no matter what his 
1 Athearn, ‘‘The Church School,’’ pp. 28-30, 
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gifts, complete control of the Sunday School. As 
General Superintendent or Educational Director, he 
should preside over the Committee on Curricula, 
which should be made up of the Elementary, Second- 
ary and Adult Superintendents, and such other special- 
ists as may be at work in the school. Thus theory and 
practice will blend in curricula and organization that 
will meet real life needs. Athearn suggests that the 
work of the Committee on Curricula be placed in the 
province of a Church Educational Committee, on 
which should be as many professional educators as 
possible and that the pastor of the church be a mem- 
ber ex-officio. The writer would gladly agree to this 
plan, providing the pastor of the church was a bona 
fide member of the committee and every last one of 
the members of the committee was rendering active 
service, other than giving advice, in the Sunday 
School. Educational theory can actually hold office 
in a school without coming in contact with the 
practical. If the Committee on Education or Curric- 
ula was thus at work in the Sunday School, it ought 
to be represented in the Sunday School or Superin- 
tendent’s Cabinet. 

Provision must be made for every need in religious 
education in the Sunday School, if the child, boy and 
girl, man and woman is to be fitted 
for intelligent Christian service in 
church and community life. Child- 
hood and pre-adolescence must have their own treat- 
ment and attention. Adolescence, in its various 
stages, of necessity demands neither children’s nor 
adult methods. The adult, likewise, should receive 
the educational attention that the laws of adult life 


Organization of 
Divisions 
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suggest. All of this means carefully adapted or- 
ganization in the Sunday School, that the school may 
become a vital force in every-day life and work. 
This thoughtful consideration of the various stages of 
life and their religious education necessary for the 
same demands organization for children, youth and 
the mature man and woman, and is the warrant in 
the Sunday School for our so-called Elementary, 
Secondary and Adult Divisions. ; 

This Divisional Organization, however, must be 
divided and subdivided until it reaches the pupils 
of the school; for the pupil is the 
only reason for the existence of the 
school. Organization, curricula and 
supervision in the Sunday School exist only for the 
pupil. The need of the pupil is the law of the worker. 
The needs of the pupils of the Elementary Grades or 
Division vary greatly. Cradle Roll needs (ages 0-3) 
are very different from those of Beginners’ (ages 4-5), 
of Primary (ages 6-7-8) and of Junior pupils (ages 
9-10-11-12). The early adolescent (Intermediate) is 
constituted differently from the middle adolescent 
(Senior) or the late adolescent (Young People). Life, 
likewise, has different interests and problems for 
married and unmarried folks, for the parent and the 
childless, for those shut up by the boundaries of the 
home or vocation and those more freely situated. To 
meet all these needs the Sunday School must be or- 
ganized and Oradle Roll, Beginners’, Primary, 
Junior, Teen-Age, Organized Bible Class, Home and 
Parents’ Departments become necessary. 

Thus a modern Sunday School provides adequate 
‘machinery and efficient supervision that the pupils 


Departmental 
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of every grade and age, from the cradle to the grave, 
may be religiously educated, ‘‘ furnished to all good 
works,”’ to render intelligent service in the church 
and community life for the extension of Christ’s 
teachings and kingdom in the earth. 

In passing, let it also be noted that there can be no 
healthy Sunday-school growth unless there is a de- 
partmental and divisional balance. 
The school that fosters one depart- 
ment or division more than another 
will reap disappointment and trouble. Men’s classes 
must not be built up at the expense of the entire 
school, neither must boys’ departments be developed 
without proportionate attention to the needs of girls. 
The Sunday School that majors in the elementary 
grades and specializes in Junior plans has no right 
to expect: intense interest from adolescents or adults. 
The school that likewise allows itself to be exploited 
for missions, purity, temperance and like propaganda 
is in deadly peril of its inner life. These latter are 
the fruits of the Sunday School, and not the Sunday 
School itself. A balanced organization, competent 
leadership and adequate curricula will assure normal 
Sunday-school fruitage. 


Danger of unbal- 
anced organization 


Tit 


The Evolution of the Secondary Division 


'["s Secondary Division of the Sunday 
School is as yet ‘‘an infant in long clothes.” 
Like every other part of the Sunday School 
it has to grow through a series of adaptations. The 
other divisions and departments of the school first 
had to be developed before the need of youth could 
be felt. Previous to 1902 the Sunday School, with 
an exception here and there, was without depart- 
ments. A general opening and closing exercise for 
all grades of pupils was held. The class groupings 
were somewhat loose and usually by age. 
In 1902 the Elementary Grades of the Sunday 
School began to evolve. Up to that year, practically 
everything under thirteen years of 
eee sice’ age was entitled ‘‘Primary.’’ In 
— 1902-1908 1902, however, development had 
proceeded far enough to warrant a 
“Primary and Junior’”’ Department and Secretary! 
in the International Sunday-School Association. It 
was not until 1908, at the Twelfth International Sun- 
day-School Association Convention at Louisville, 
Kentucky, that the present, modern Elementary 
Division of the Sunday School, with its Cradle Roll, 


1Mrs, J. W. Barnes was the first International Elementary 
Secretary or Superintendent. Official Report, Eleventh Inter- 
national Sunday-School Convention, p. 418, 
29 
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Beginners’, Primary and Junior Departments, was 
complete. 
In 1903 the Teacher Training Movement in the: 
Sunday School began and until 1905 little else but 
work for the children under thirteen 
i Teacher Train- > oars of age and Teacher Training for 
ng enthusiasm 
— 1903-1914 Elementary teachers held the atten- 
tion of Sunday-school folks. In 1903 
the International Sunday-School Association ap- 
pointed its Committee on Education and the Teacher 
Training enthusiasm received its start under the 
direction of an International Superintendent.* 
In 1905 the Adult Organized Class had begun to 
make itself felt and a great campaign to interest men 
in Bible study and Sunday-school 
ne genesis of the» ttendance began. The Eleventh 
dult Division : 
1905-1914 International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion’ at Toronto, Canada, by resolu- 
tions constituted an Adult Committee, and the 
International Sunday-School Association Executive 
Committee, at its Winona Meeting in 1906, appointed 
the first committee on Adult work. In 1907 the 
Adult Department Organized Class Movement was 
fairly launched by the appointment of Mr. W. C. 
Pearce as International Adult Superintendent. The 
Adult work of the International Sunday-School 
Association was purely that of the Organized Class 
until 1914, when the Home and Parents’ Departments 


lw. C. Pearce was the first Teacher Training Secretary or 
Superintendent. Official Report, Eleventh International Sunday- 
School Convention, p. 465. 

* Official Report, Twelfth International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, pp. 286-288, 
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were added to it and the present Adult Division 
brought into being. j 
The common custom in most schools, up to the year 
1905, was to maintain a Primary Class and a main 
Tee regiraine’of school consisting of a class or two for 
Aue Takermediate boys and girls and a Bible Class for 
Department—1907 Adults. As the Elementary Grades 
were developing between 1902 and 
1908, the emphasis of Sunday-school interest shifted 
to the Adults and 1905 saw the beginning of the 
Adult Movement in the school. The entrance age 
of the Adult Class by common consent and usage 
was the sixteenth year, thus creating a ‘buffer 
state” in Sunday-school life between the Elementary 
Grades and the Adult Class. To meet this need of 
“‘no-man’s land,’’ the International Sunday-School 
Association in 1906' appointed an Intermediate 
Committee under the leadership of Frank L. Brown 
and the Intermediate Department sprang into being 
as an administrative term in the Sunday School. In 
his report of the Intermediate Department in 1908 
Frank L. Brown says: ‘‘The work on grades below 
and above the Intermediate has been highly de- 
veloped. . . . This department has earned for 
itself in the past the title, ‘The department with a 
hole in it,’ and through that hole the bright boys and 
girls of this period have been dropping in multi- 
tudes.’’ For the first time, in 1908 at Louisville, 
Kentucky, the Intermediate Department had a dis- 
tinct part in an International Convention.’ 


1 Official Report, Twelfth International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, p. 259. 
3 Tbid., pp. 254-255. 
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The year 1908 thus saw a complete Elementary 
Division with Cradle Roll, Beginners’, Primary and 
Y Junior Departments, an Intermediate 
THe besmning Department and an Adult Depart- 
the Senior Depart- : 
mantenioro ment in the Sunday School. Gradu- 
ally, however, the attention of Sun- 
day-school workers began to be focused on the 
_ ‘upper teens,’? which were included in the Adult 
Depariment, there being a general feeling that the 
Adult Class failed to interest and hold the boys and 
girls from sixteen to twenty-one years of age. In 
1909’ at Winona, Indiana, there was quite a little 
agitation on the subject and at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, in 1910, a conference was held, at which a 
committee representing the Intermediate and Adult 
Departments of the International Sunday-School 
Association was appointed for the study of the whole 
matter. This committee sent out a questionaire to 
leading educators throughout North America, and on 
the basis of the replies received the International 
Sunday-School Association Executive Committee 
created the Senior Department and made provision 
for the amalgamation of the Intermediate Department 
and the new Senior Department into a new Division 
to rank with the Hlementary Grades and to be known 
as the Advanced Division. Mr. Edgar H. Nichols of 
Chicago, the chief advocate of this measure, was ap- 
pointed the Chairman of the first International Ad- 
vanced Division Committee. 
In 1911, in order to conform to educational, current 
nomenclature, the International Sunday-School Con- 


1 Official Report, Twelfth International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion. 
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vention’ at San Francisco changed the names of the 
Division from that of Advanced to Secondary and 
ratified the action of the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee in cre- 
ating the Senior Department and in 
amalgamating the Intermediate and 
Senior Departments. In February, 1912, William 
A. Brown, Missionary Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Association, was appointed 
Acting Superintendent of the Secondary Division 
and on May 1, 1912, John L. Alexander was called 
to the Superintendency. 

At the present time, 1915, there is considerable 
discussion among educators for the reorganization of 
the Secondary Division? and for the creation of 
another Department, embracing the years between 
eighteen and twenty-four. The objective in mind is 
a complete, educational plan for the Adolescent 
Grades. Chapter VI attempts an understanding of 
this movement. 


The birth of the 
Secondary Division 
—I911 


1 Alexander, ‘‘The Sunday School and the Teens,’’ Introduc- 
tion, pp. 21-22; Official Report, Thirteenth International Sun- 
day-School Convention, pp. 247-248, 

2 Cf. Chapter VI. 
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The Secondary Division Department 


Pr “HERE are three meanings in current use for 
the word Department. The first is where 
an administrative scheme is being used in 

the Sunday-school organization for executive pur- 

poses only. A superintendent, regularly appointed 
to supervise certain grades, to look 
after the teachers of the classes and 
to report to the General Superin- 
tendent, is all that is required to establish a depart- 
ment in the first meaning of the word. In the second 
meaning of the word, an organization of the Secondary 

Grades is formed. There are officers and committees 

in the organization and the attempt is made to bind 

pupil, teacher, and officer more closely together in 
special activities, chiefly along social and service 
lines. Edgar H. Nichols, in an address before the 

Louisville International Sunday-School Convention 

in 1908, presented this attitude very ably in a ‘‘Sug- 

gested Constitution.””* The third meaning of the 
word Department is where certain grades meet to- 
gether and apart from the other departments of the 
school for Worship, Instruction, and Expressional 
Activities. Of this last kind of department, at pres- 


The three uses of the 
word Department 


1 Official Report, Twelfth International Sunday-School Con- 


vention, pp. 264-267. 
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ent there are very few in the Secondary Grades of 
the Sunday School ; of the second there are a great 
many in one form or another; but most of the so- 
called departments only measure up to the first mean- 
ing of the term. A genuine, result-producing depart- 
ment is the one that fills the specifications of the 
third meaning of the term.’ 

There are now several kinds of departments at 
work in the Secondary Division of the Sunday 
School. The use of these depart- 
ments is dependent on the size, the 
location and the leadership of the 
school. The last of these, however, is the chief fac- 
tor for, ‘‘when organization is mentioned, the genius 
of the individual leader and teacher must come into 
play. The form of organization that may be success- 
ful with one leader may be a failure with another. 
This chance does not lie or inhere in the organization 
but in the leader; for the gifts, talents, equipment 
and adaptability of leaders vary just as much in Sun- 
day-school organization as in the so-called secular 
forms of activity. The best form of organization, 
then, as well as the most successful form for the local 
school, is the ‘kind that works!’’’? The depart- 
ments now recognized by the various denominations 
and the International Sunday-School Association are 
the Intermediate, Intermediate Boys’, Intermediate 
Girls’, Senior, Teen-Age, Boys’, Girls’. 

The Intermediate Department comprises the grades 
that cover the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and 


1 Athearn, ‘‘ The Church School,’’ pp. 7-8. 
* The International Sunday-School Association Secondary Di: 
vision Leaflet No. 1, p. 3. 


Various Secondary 
Departments 
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sixteenth years in the Sunday School. There is now 
great conviction that it ought to embrace the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth years only, 
thus forming a cycle of three grades. 
Its officers should be at least a Su- 
perintendent, Secretary, Treasurer, Musical Director, 
Pianist, Teachers, officers of organized classes. The 
first period of the school hour should be for In- 
struction in Worship. It ought not to be more than 
twenty minutes in duration and its program should 
be very carefully prepared. Some such order as the 
following might be used : 


The Intermediate 
Department 


1. A few moments of Silent Prayer as the instrument 
plays a stanza of a hymn. 


A Song or Hymn.! 

A responsive Bible Reading and Prayer. 

A Song or Hymn. 

Five Minute Story, Address or Special Music. 
A Song or Hymn. 

Prayer (brief) by Department Officer. 

The Lesson Period : 


Graded lessons only should be used in the Inter- 
mediate Department. _Too much emphasis 
also cannot be placed on adequate equipment 
such as separate class rooms, work tables, 
maps, charts, etc. (Sunday-school bricks made 
without straw are very inferior.) 


g. Assembly and Closing Service. 
(a) Departmental Affairs : 


The routine business of the department should 
be conducted by the officers and only neces- 


Dok CNS ts Cl 


1The songs should be well chosen and lean towards the mar- 
. tial music of the church, 
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sary announcements and information given 
here. This is a real opportunity to inform 
the pupil concerning the school and church 
life. 

(6) Song and Prayer. 


Some schools dispense with the Closing Assembly 
and place the necessary Discussion of Departmental 
Affairs under the Worship Service. It saves time 
but is not good for worship. 

Professor Walter 8. Athearn’s treatment of the In- 
termediate Department’ is in the main very good 
and should be carefully studied. It contains a lot of 
information concerning the pupil of the Intermediate 
period and is brimful of good educational suggestion. 
It is the view-point of a trained pedagogue and Chris- 
tian educationist, and it demands thoughtful reading. 

There should be no Through-the-Week Depart- 
mental Meeting unless there is some definite objective 

to be realized. To get boys or girls 

o come to a weekly meeting, in order 
iA baal s an nent Basa ny sf to make 
Meeting only occa- a faa 
slowal them think that the school is inter- 

ested in them, is both foolish and 
dangerous. The Through-the- Week, physical, social, 
mental, and religious activities needed for individual 
and group development can better be done in the 
small group or class than in the mass. Departmental 
Through-the-Week Meetings should be held only on 
great occasions,—a Departmental Supper, Entertain- 
ment, Returned Missionary, etc. 

In some schools the Intermediate Department has 
been subdivided and there is an Intermediate Boys’ 

‘1 Athearn, ‘‘ The Church School,’’ Chapter VIII. 


Departmental 
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Department and an Intermediate Girls’ Department, 
the boys and girls meeting separately. This has 
been roundly condemned by some Sunday-school 
workers as unpedagogical and non-social, tending to 
magnify sex or the difference between the sexes. 
This is too sweeping a deduction and savors of 
dogma. Custom in the Sunday School has sane- 
tioned separate boys’ and girls’ classes and it is a 
generally accepted fact that the Intermediate, normal 
boy has very little social regard for the girl or the 
girl for the boy. To this the answer usually given 
is, ‘The public school does not so separate the 
sexes.’’ True, but the compulsion of the day school 
must give way to the persuasion of the Sunday 
School, and the training of the will must be by the 
winning, not by the compelling process. The char- 
acteristics and activities of Intermediate boys and 
girls favor separate boys’ and girls’ departments, 
and even the dogmatist in Intermediate organization, 
when it comes to boy and girl activities, advises sep- 
arate Directors of Boys’ and Girls’ Work.? 

The Sunday School makes provision for the ‘‘ Up- 
per Teens”’ in the Senior Department, which now com- 
prises the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth years or 
four grades in all. In the thinking 
of quite a few workers, the department should con- 
sist of but three grades to cover the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth years only, thus allowing for 
the creation of a new department, reaching from the 
eighteenth to the twenty-fourth year. Greater lib- 
erty must manifest itself in Senior organization than 

1 Athearn, ‘‘ The Church School,”’ p. 227. 


The Senior. De- 
partment 
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in that of the Intermediate Grades, as the ‘‘ Upper 
Teens’’ period is more marked by self-assertion, per- 
sonal choices and independent thinking. The group 
tie is not nearly so strong as formerly and the work 
of the department must be marked by a liberty of 
thought and action. This period is intensely emo- 
tional and sentimental.’ This is the ‘‘falling into 
love’’ time and the attraction of sex is very strong. 
These are days of subtle temptation, spiritual uplift 
and conscious power. In them companionship with 
the opposite sex should be encouraged and safe- 
guarded. Departmental organization must meet all 
these needs and tests. 

Most of the work of the Senior Department must 
be done, even to the leading of the department, by 
the young folks themselves. Why shouldn’t the 
‘Praise, Prayer and Testimony Service,’’ usually 
conducted under the title of Christian Endeavor, be- 
come part of the Departmental Worship, either at 
the beginning or the close of the departmental session. 
The time could best be determined by local condi- 
tions. This being possible, most of the officers of the 
department would come from the ranks of the Seniors 
themselves, with probably Adult appointees of the 
Sunday-School Cabinet acting in an advisory capacity 
to the young people officers. 

The officers of the Senior Department might then 
be an Advisory Superintendent (an Adult appointee 
of the Sunday-School Cabinet), a Superintendent, As- 
sistant Superintendent, a Secretary, Treasurer, Mu- 
sical Director, Pianist, Teachers, Officers of Organ- 
ized Classes and Committee Chairmen. 

? Weigle, ‘‘The Pupil and the Teacher,’’ Chapter VII, 
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The Senior Department session would be similar to 
the Intermediate, only that the Opening Assembly 
and Worship period would be in the leadership of 
the Seniors themselves for religious, expressional pur- 
poses, or the opening worship would be exceedingly 
brief and the ‘‘ Praise, Prayer and Testimony Serv- 
ice’’ would be the chief feature of the Closing As- 
sembly. Graded lessons, backed by adequate equip- 
ment, should mark the lesson period and the lesson 
should be of the discussion, investigation and every- 
day-life type. 

The Senior Department, because of the larger social 
and intellectual need of expression on the part of 

the pupils of this age, might very 


The Senior a -the- 
Through-the-Week well ne oe frequent eae the 
Meeting Wee eetings, with possibly a 


month’s interval between sessions of 

this sort. Care, however, should be taken not to 
choke the normal Organized Class Expression which 
is so necessary to individual and group development. 
In very small schools, in both city and country, 
the Intermediate and Senior Department organiza- 
tion would be too cumbersome to be 
useful, and where the pupils in the 
Secondary Grades are few and there 
is a desire to unify and keep the 
teen-age intact, the Teen-Age Department is being 
used extensively. At best it cannot be much of an 
organization and must be largely an administrative 
measure, with an occasional meeting to emphasize an 
interest in the teens. By the appointment of a Super- 
intendent, however, for the teen years and even a 
‘partial departmental organization, the place of the 


The Teen-Age 
Department for 
small schools 
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Secondary pupils is not lost out in the Sunday-school 
life. Furthermore, it paves the way for graded les- 
sons, better teachers, and at least an agitation for 
equipment. In the Teen-Age Department, the In- 
termediate and Senior program is used as far as 
possible. 

Here and there, throughout the continent, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Departments have come into the Sunday- 
school life. A great deal of adverse criticism, how- 
ever, as noted under Intermediate Boys’ and Girls’ 
Departments, has met their appearance. Suffice it 
to say, ‘‘They exist and are doing good work.” 
“The thing that is and delivers the goods is always 
better than pure theory.”’ Some educational leaders 
have stamped the arrival of these departments, not 
only with approval, but have hailed them as the 
logical sequence to good pedagogical and psycho- 
logical usage.? } 

In 1906? there was organized at Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, the first Boys’ Department of the Sunday School. 
The plan was so successful that it has 
spread, until a recent survey (1913) 
shows one hundred and ninety-six 
of these departments in sixty-four 
different cities. The initial requisite for success is 
qualified male leadership, and it requires more and 
better training to be the leader of a boys’ group with 
its physical, social, mental, and religious appeals 
than it does to be the teacher of a boys’ Sunday- 
school class where there is the religious emphasis 
only. It might even be best to spend a season re- 


1 Cope, ‘‘ Efficiency in the Sunday School,’’ Chapter XIV, 
* Waite, ‘‘The Boys’ Department in the Sunday School.” 


Boys’ Department 
requires higher 
type of teacher 
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cruiting and drilling the necessary leaders before the 
ship is launched. <A second codrdinate requirement 
is that each class of boys should really be organized 
with its own officers and committees according to the 
joint standard of the denominational boards and the 
International Sunday-School Association. 

The department should include the boys from 
thirteen to twenty. The vitality of the plan comes 
in carrying out the ‘‘gang’’ ideal, 
where the natural groups of eight or 
a dozen boys, formed by the boys 
themselves so far as possible, make up the classes. 
The mass class of twenty and upwards should allow 
itself to be broken up into small groups. The class 
officers and leaders may be either older boys or adults, 
the boys by groups electing their own leaders from an 
accredited list of candidates, and the whole depart- 
ment electing its own officers. Where there is the 
most democracy, there are the most boys ! 

Directly in charge of the all round work of the de- 
partment is the Advisory Superintendent, who in 
turn is responsible to the General Superintendent of 
the Sunday School and to the ruling body of the 
church school. He should be the strongest man 
available, because he is the key for attaining the end 
sought, coming directly in touch with the boys them- 
selves, their leaders, and the other church organiza- 
tions. In him heads up the success or failure in car- 
rying on the work. 

When practicable the department might best meet 
separately for the whole Sunday-school session, though 
it might be advisable in the beginning to gather with 
‘the entire school for the opening service of worship. 


Scope of Boys’ 
Department 
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If the department does have a room of its own, 
extra care must be taken to maintain the unity of the 
school by making the largest use of every special 
occasion for assembling the boys with the other de- 
partments. The sessions of the Boys’ Department 
differ in nowise from the program of the Intermediate 
or Senior Departments. In each case the aims are 
the same. Only the machinery of organization is 
different. 

That which has been written about the Boys’ 
Department might be duplicated word for word for 
the Girls’ Department. The Girls’ 
Department has made a name for it- 
self in several cities and a great 
record for itself in Birmingham, Alabama, where it 
has outrun the Boys’ Department as a successful Sun- 
day-School Secondary Division method. Great care 
has to be exercised in choosing the leadership of the 
department but it, far more than any other form of 
organization, develops Sunday-school leadership from 
the teens. Like the Boys’ and other departments, 
the program of worship, instruction and activities 
is the same, only adapted to the needs of the girl 
pupils. 

The outstanding value of the Boys’ and Girls’ De- 
partments in the thinking of Sunday-school workers 
is that while everything that is secured from the 
other forms of organization is gained in this par- 
ticular plan, the needs of the boys and girls are 
better met with the right kind of activities because 
of the separation for school work while the older 
teens is actually and practically trained through 
the responsibility of leadership for the younger 


The Girls’ Depart- 
ment a success 
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groups. It proves both a lecture room and a lab- 
oratory method of training. 

The advocates of the separate Boys’ and Girls’ 
Departments also point out that separation is not 
segregation as the objectors main- 
tain. The claim is made that the 
sexes mingle more and better through 
the inter-class and common Sunday- 
school activities, such as social affairs and the feast 
days and fétes of the Sunday School, than they ever 
did when herded together for a weekly half hour of 
worship. ; 

Thus a Sunday School, to-day, has a choice of 
Secondary Departments and may meet its need 
wisely by a careful study of its field and its pupils. 
All forms of departmental organization are recog- 
nized by the International Sunday-School Associa- 
tion and in summary are as follows: 


Separation is 
not segregation 
as claimed 


Choice A 

Intermediate Department - - 13 to 16 years 

Senior Department - - - 17 to 20 years 
Choice Ar 

Intermediate Boys’ Department - 13 to 16 years 

Intermediate Girls’ Department - 13 to 16 years 

Senior Department - - - - 17 to 20 years 
Choice B 

Teen-Age Department - - - 13 to 20 years 
Choice C 

Boys’ Department - - - 13 to 20 years 


. Girls’ Department - - - 13 to 20 years 
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At present, real departmental life is hindered by 
church architecture. The big feature of the church 
equipment, until now, has been the 
Departmental Auditorium. This is the direct re- 
success and < : : 
equipment sult of mistaking the morning and 
evening worship with its preaching 
as the church. To-day this form of church activity 
is recognized largely as one of the church’s adult 
functions, and as this truth spreads architecture will 
modify itself. With properly conceived and equipped 
church buildings, the educational work of the whole 
ehurch will be rightly housed. Then the church will 
be able to offer adolescents real opportunities for 
normal development. The large auditorium or one- 
roomed church building, no matter how beautiful, 
makes little appeal to healthy youth. The teens 
constitute a time of intense action with great need of 
suitable expression. Religious education of a worth- 
while sort demands adequate and well-designed Sun- 
day-school equipment. The success of the Secondary 
Department depends on it. 


Vv 


The Secondary Division Department 
Officers and Committees 


I. OFFICERS 


4 “SHE Advisory Superintendent can only hold 
office in a Secondary Department, where 
the custom is to train leadership by utiliz- 

ing the offices of the department for the development 

of the pupils; the place of the Advisory Superin- 
tendent is not only real but respon- 
on sie de sible. He is the teacher of the offi- 

Superintendent 

cers, the counselor of the department, 
the engineer of the enterprise. He is appointed by 
the Cabinet or the official Sunday-school authority 
and is directly responsible for the department. He 
will be an Educational Director in all the depart- 
ments’ work, only working through boys and girls 
instead of doing it all himself. 

The Superintendent of the Secondary Department 
will be the Platform Superintendent and will conduct 
the worship of the Sunday-school department period. 
He is the Executive Officer of the department, subject 
only to the Advisory Superintendent, who is the 
official representative of the Sunday-school authority. 
Marion Lawrance’ and Walter S. Athearn’ have 


1Lawrance, ‘‘The Sunday School Organized for Service,’’ 
pp. 14-17. 
2 Athearn, ‘‘ The Church School,’’ pp. 26-30. 
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written largely on the duties of the Superintendent 
or Educational Director. The educational direction 
of the department is the responsibility of the Advisory 
Superintendent, where this office is recognized, and 
the platform and general executive work belongs to 
the Superintendent. Otherwise the Department 
Superintendent joins both functions. If the office 
of Advisory Superintendent exists, the other de- 
partment officers may be profitably elected by the 
department. 

The duties of Assistant (Associate) Superintendent, 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the 
Musical Director are well enough 
understood through usage and the 
teacher and class officers are dealt 
with in the chapter on the Organized Class in this 
little book.! Marion Lawrance’s ‘‘The Sunday 
School Organized for Service” gives much infor- 
mation on officers. 


Other depart: 
ment officers 


II. CoMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Department Committees in the Sunday School 
should not in any way duplicate or overlap the 
Organized Class Committees. <A 
social, athletic or literary committee 
has no place in a department. All 
such committees are for personal development and 
can best do their work as Class Committees. The 


Department 
Committees 2 


1 Lawrance, ‘‘The Sunday School Organized for Service,”’ 
Chapter III. 

2 Quoted from International Sunday-School Association, Second- 
ary Leaflet No. 1. 
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committees of a department should be definitely for 
the building up of the department, the Sunday 
School and the church and community life. For 
this reason the departmental committees should deal 
with these functions. The nature of the committees 
of a department could very well be Inter-Class, Sun- 
day-School Life, Church Life, Inter-Church Life and 
Executive. 

The Executive Committee has direct oversight of 
the general affairs of the department and acts offi- 
cially between sessions on matters needing prompt 
attention. It is made up of the officers, general 
superintendent of the school, the pastor of the 
church, and the president and teacher of each 
class. 

The Inter-Class Committee has the direction and 
supervision through sub-committees of all the activ- 
ities of the department, such as: 


Athletics. Congress or Senate Debates. 
Outings. Current Topics. 

Camping. Practical Citizenship. 
Socials. Service Councils. 
Entertainments Degrees and Initiations. 
Lectures. Employment Bureau. 
Library. Home Coéperation. 
Vocational Talks. School Codperation. 


Practical Talks. 


The Committee on Sunday-School Life has a two- 
fold function, the planning of the department pro- 
gram for general school festivals and matters of 
general school business. The diagram shows the ac- 
tivities of this committee. 
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COMMITTEE ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIFE 


General Business 


Sunday-School Board 
Meetings. 


Feast Days 
Children’s. Day. 


Christmas. Teachers’ Meetings. 
New Year’s. School Elections. 
Easter. Membership Campaigns 

for Entire School. 
Rally Day. School Needs. 
Anniversary. Picnic. 


Specials, etc. Socials, etc. 


The Church Life Committee also has a double task. 
Its activities along the lines of church life are as 
follows: 


CoMMITTEE ON CHURCH LIFE 


Worship tees and 


Benevolences 


Morning Preaching Service. 
Evening Preaching Service. 
Mid-Week Prayer Service. 


Invitation. 
Current Expenses. 
Extension Support. 


Special Services. Social Life. 


Auxiliary Organizations. 


The Inter-Church Life Committee, through its rep- 
resentatives on the Inter-Sunday-School Councils and 
Committees, cares for its part of the common teen-age 
Sunday-school life of the community. In this way 
the Sunday School is made to loom large as the teen- 
age organization in the town or city. Some of its 
activities would be : 
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Inter-Church Council. 
Normal Institute. 
Training Classes. 
Athletic League. 
Church Census. 

Boys’ Conferences. 
Girls’ Conferences. 
Publicity. 

Special Cooperation. 


It is understood, of course, that this chapter refers 
only to a real Secondary Department, where the offi- 
cers and pupils meet apart from the other depart- 
ments of the school for worship, instruction, and de- 
partmental affairs. Under these conditions, the 
above plans will deepen interest in the Secondary 
Department and train leaders for all the other de- 
partments of the Sunday School. 


4 
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VI 


The Sunday-School Organization of the 
Future for Adolescents 


P “HE Sunday School has been a laboratory for 
educational experiment the last half score 
of years. A few Sunday-school leaders, 

seized with the idea of religious education, have been 
trying out a lot of devices for the expression of edu- 
cational theory. The cry has been 
for a steady approximation to pub- 
lic school methods, and although 
there has been much confusion 
through the adoption of unmodified secular school 
practice, the Sunday School has gained largely by 
the agitation. Thus graded lessons, better teachers, 
and improved teaching methods have resulted. In 
the Elementary Grades of the school there has also. 
been an advance in departmental organization. In 
fact, the bulk of the gains have accrued to the chil- 
dren’s division of the school, but outside of the graded 
lessons, the adolescent has gotten but little. 

The success of the educational propaganda, along 
public school lines, in the Elementary Grades of the 
Sunday School is easy of explanation. The enrollment 
of the Sunday-School Elementary Grades is made up 
from public school children, and for this reason the 
teaching methods used were particularly applicable. 
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Educational ad- 
vance in the Sun- 
day School 
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The public school authorities had solved the educa- 
tional problems of the ‘‘Grade School’’ and after 
years of patient experimentation had succeeded in 
evolving teaching plans and curricula suitable for 
pre-adolescent children. When these methods, there- 
fore, were transplanted to the Sunday School to be 
employed with the same children, they were bound 
to meet success. Of course, even then it was impos- 
sible to grade pupils on educational attainment or to 
insist on the same educational thoroughness of study 
and examination as in the public school. However, 
it was achievement enough to be termed success. 

A partial breakdown of the elementary process, 
however, is felt in the eleventh and twelfth years of 
the Sunday School. It should be 
noted, too, that not a little trouble 
is experienced also in the seventh 
and eighth grades in the public school, the parallel 
period of these Sunday-school years. The break- 
down is due to the fact that the elementary teaching 
process and method is not altogether adequate for 
these grades and years, due to the problem of the 
Near- Adolescent. 

In public school circles there has been recent great 
agitation for the removal of the seventh and eighth 
grades from the Grade School and their being joined 
to the Freshman year of the High School, thus con- 
stituting a Junior High School or Intermediate 
School. The Intermediate School is already a 
reality in the State of California. In Sunday-school 
circles increasing difficulty in discipline and interest 
has been experienced by elementary workers among 
eleventh and twelfth year pupils for adolescent or- 


The problem of the 
Near- Adolescent 
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ganization. Thoughtful educators hold it as the 
same problem. 

When the adolescent years of the High School and 
the Secondary Division of the Sunday School are 
reached, the problem is not only in- 
tensified but becomes complex. The 
appalling losses of the High School, 

in spite of the marvellous gain in its teaching staff and 
equipment, clearly show that the Secondary School 
teaching method and curricula have not yet been per- 
fected.’ In the Sunday School the parallel of public 
school method receives a tremendous blow, owing to 
the fact that the major part of the adolescent enroll- 
ment of the Sunday School is through with formal 
education and is engaged in gainful occupations. The 
Sunday-school curricula and teaching process, from 
this time on, has to reckon with both a school and 
wage-earning factor. Most Sunday-school education- 
ists have seemingly overlooked this new element and 
even the graded lessons have been treated almost en- 
tirely on Secondary-school lines. 
When the end of the High School period and the 
first stage of the wage-earning period is reached, all 
educational parallels in the Sunday 
School ‘‘go by the board.” This is 
the great training period of the Col- 
lege and the Professional School with its vague unde- 
fined counterpart in the world of men and every-day 
life of young people. The extent of the period ap- 
proximates from the eighteenth to the twenty-fourth 
years, inclusive, the last stretch of adolescence. The 


The problem of 
the teens 


The problem of 
the young people 


- 1 Trving King, ‘‘The High School Age,’’ Chapter I; Johnston, 
‘* The Modern High School,’’ Chapters V, VI, VIII, and X. 
° 
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big percentage of this period is the every-day young 
people, who must be trained for church leadership, 
but along educational lines peculiarly fitted to its 
nature and capacity. Mature methods will not do; 
neither will the formal, earlier, educational processes 
of the school meet the need. It must be largely the 
training of doing through a given and accepted task. 
In brief, then, there faces the Sunday School 
among its adolescents a positive educational and 
organization re-adaptation. This ad- 
The future ; 
Adolescent Grades JUStment cannot be wholly along the 
lines of formal education; neither 
can it be made without great consideration of Sec- 
ondary School practice. Since the large part of the 
Sunday-school enrollment is outside the pale of formal 
education, every-day life-lines must be emphasized ; 
always, of course, with educational intent. It is, 
therefore, fortunate that public education is attempt- 
ing to adjust itself to the more clearly-defined lines 
of demarcation in every-day life, as evidenced in the 
proposed Junior and Senior High School plan. Such 
an adaptation would strike common ground for both 
the public and Sunday Schools, and the Sunday-school 
adolescent grades could be assembled in three groups : 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years (12-14), fifteen, 
sixteen, and seventeen years (15-17), and eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty- 
three, and twenty-four years (18-24). In formal edu- 
cation this would afford the Junior and Senior High 
Schools and the College and Professional School. In 
Sunday School, it would afford Younger Boys and 
Girls, Older Boys and Girls and Young People, —di- 
visions based on life-line demarcations. 
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Progress also would be greatly helped if all so- 
called departments were abolished in the Sunday 
mihi ge School, and ‘‘ grades’? were substi- 
denarinauts tuted for them. We should then 

speak of the Children’s Grades 
(0-11), the Adolescent Grades (12-24) and the Adult 
Grades (from 25 up). In speaking of subdivisions 
of these the term ‘‘class’’ might be used; such as 
Younger Boys’ Class, Older Girls’ Class, Men’s Class, 
Parents’ Class, etc. The present departmental nomen- 
clature is largely editorial terminology, which has 
grown up about our lesson material. The recent sug- 
gested standards for young people’s work in the Sun- 
day School, which omit all departmental terms, is a 
decided help in this direction. The Sunday-School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations, in the naming 
of their committees,—Children’s Work, Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, Adult Work—have likewise made a de- 
-eided contribution towards this desirable end. 

Such reorganization of the adolescent division of 
the Sunday School would fit admirably into the recent 
agitation for public school credits for 
educational work accomplished in 
the Sunday School, irrespective as 
to whether it was ‘‘ Week-Day Religious Instruction ”’ 
or the Colorado or North Dakota type.’ Such re- 
organization might help to really bring about such 
needed changes in our graded lessons as to make 
them acceptable to the majority of schools. Public 
school credits for religious instruction demand a cur- 
ricula of Bible study more in sympathy with the 


More adequate 
graded lessons 


_ | Religious Education, December, 1915, February, 1916 ; Min- 
utes Commission on Bible Study in Relation to Public Education, 
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content of the public school courses in educational 
fact and progression. A new series of graded les- 
sons in religious instruction, analogous to the cur- 
ricula of the Junior and Senior High Schools, 
would be a proper solution to the problem of the 
Sunday School as it tries to meet the needs of its 
Secondary School enrollment and would likewise 
meet public school requirements for academic credit 
for Sunday-school Bible study. Such a series of 
graded lessons for High School boys and girls would 
open the way for the much-needed modification of 
the present International graded lesson system to 
better serve that overwhelming part of the Sunday- 
school adolescent enrollment, engaged in every-day, 
gainful occupations, urban or rural. While the for- 
mer courses could be highly academic in nature, the 
latter might better be more popular and inspirational 
in character, with a wide latitude in electives. 

Such reorganization of the Secondary Division of 
the Sunday School would contribute, also, to the in- 
culcation of the idea of intelligent 
service in the adolescent mind. The 
aim of all Sunday-school activities is 
Christian service and the grouping of the adolescent 
period into the proposed three classifications would 
materially assist in the reaching of the school objec- 
tive. The period, twelve to fourteen, is the logical 
time to continually present the life of Christian serv- 
ice as the ideal. The longing, yearning impulse of 
the early adolescent to give, arising out of deep 
physical change and development, affords an easy, 
understandable grasp of such a conception. The 
period between fifteen and seventeen is peculiarly 


A real training 
opportunity 
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the time of choices, and should be utilized for com- 
mitment to service ; not merely the vague idea, but 
the tangible, material task to be accomplished. 
Thousands of older boys and girls, through the For- 
ward Step Movement, are doing this every year. 
The period between eighteen and twenty-four is the 
training time of the adolescent for intelligent, ac- 
ceptable service. This is the significance of the col- 
lege and professional school in academic circles, and 
the young people of the Sunday School likewise must 
be trained for church leadership. This training 
should lean to the practical, and the “learning by 
doing’’ should predominate. Theory and laboratory, 
in sound academic proportion, should be the rule. 
Thus the reorganization of the adolescent grades of 
the Sunday School would constitute an admirably 
effective plan for the training of Sunday-school and 
church leadership, both executive and teaching. 

A study of the accompanying charts, showing the 
religious and secular systems of the present and of 
the future, based on current, educational opinion, 
will be an assistance to the study of this chapter. 
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VII 
The Secondary Division Organized Class 


Pr “(HE Sunday-school class is the fundamental 
unit of the church school. The absolutely 
essential factors to make possible a Sunday 

School are groups of boys and girls with their teach- 

ers. All other Sunday-school organization comes 

out of the combinations that may be 
made for executive purposes from 
these fundamental groups. Assem- 
blies for worship, departments for mass activity, 
general, overhead organization and even curricula 
are all the results of the class. Great care should be 
taken to understand this essential fact, since many 

Sunday-school leaders lay undue emphasis on depart- 

mental organization and curricula, which always loom 

large in the thinking of the supervisory educator. 
Organization is one of the products of adolescence. 

With puberty there comes a new social awakening. 

The fruit of this new social con- 

sciousness is the “gang” among 

boys and the ‘“‘set’’? among girls.’ 

This is the period of ‘‘ clubs,’’ which range all the 

way from athletics, woodcraft and outdoor activities 


The class the 
fundamental unit 


The organized 
class principle 


1Forbush, ‘‘The Boy Problem,’’ Chapter III; Slattery, “The 
Girl in Her Teens,’’ Chapter V; Puffer, ‘‘The Boy and His 
Gang,’’ Chapters IV, VI, XI. 
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to dramatics, literary effort and fraternities or soror- 
ities. It is the time of ‘‘ Get Together’ and ‘‘ Work 
Together.’’? The task of the Sunday School, then, is 
to give a distinctly Christian character to the 
“oang” or ‘‘set,’? and to use the social instinct 
and codperative quality of youth for the upbuilding 
and formation of genuine Christian life. This may 
be achieved by relating the principle of the ‘‘ gang ” 
or ‘‘set’’ to the Sunday-school class, which merely 
means the adolescents’ conscious responsibility and 
ownership of the class, the election of their own 
officers and the management of their own activities. 
The gain for religious education is in the utilization 
of these natural, every-day instincts and activities. 
The gain for religious education is in Christian teach- 
ing and habit formation. It also builds boy and girl 
expression about the central feature of the Sunday- 
school class,—the Bible lesson, which is the essential 
to permanence in any effort with boys or girls. 

‘The Secondary Organized Class should be simple 
in its organization, with at least a president, secre- 
tary, and teacher. Sometimes it is 
wise to add a vice-president and 
treasurer. It also should have as 
many committees as it needs for its activities. These 
committees are of most value when they are short- 
term in character, appointed for a specific task. 
Standing or long-term committees determine, limit 
and keep the class from needed individual and group 
development and while good for an adult class 
hamper an adolescent group. The class should have 
at least two sessions or meetings each week ; one on 
Sunday for Bible study, the other on a week-day or 


The Adolescent 
Organized Class 
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night for expressional activity.’’’ Specific reasons 
for the organization of the adolescent Sunday-school 
class and definite instructions for its organization are 
given in the International Sunday-School Associa- 
tion’s Secondary Division Leaflet, No. 2. Sugges- 
tions for the work and efficiency of the Organized 
Class are piled up on each other in this leaflet, but 
possibly a hint or two may well be added here. 

Class organization is of no value unless the class 
has definite objectives. The members should be 
made to feel that there is some great purpose in the 
organization. The objectives for a teen-age class 
should be: 

1. The winning of the class members to personal 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord ; and 
2. The proper expression of the Christian life in 
service for others in the name and spirit of the 
Christ. Thus one strengthens one’s self and helps 
others. 

Mid-week activities should be planned as a part 
of the weekly program, keeping in mind the fourfold 
life of the pupil. The planning of these activities 
should be left almost entirely to the class ; any plans 
that the teacher may have should be turned over to 
the class by way of suggestion. Place the responsi- 
bility on the members of the class, and once they 
have caught the idea there will be no lack of sug- 
gestions on their part.’ 

The class session on Sunday should be in charge 


1“\The Sunday-School Encyclopedia,’’ Vol. II, article, ‘‘ The 
Secondary Division Organized Class.’’ 

2 International Sunday-School Association Secondary Division 
‘Leaflet, No, 4. 
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of the president of the class. The opening services 
may consist of a short prayer by the teacher or pupil 
volunteering ; reading of brief minutes, covering the 
mid-week activities and emphasizing the important 
points brought out by the teacher in the lesson of 
the previous Sunday ; collection and other business. 
The president then turns the class over to the teacher 
for the teaching of the lesson. The closing services 
of the class should by all means be observed. Give 
some study to the chart at the front of this chapter. 
Class groupings should be sane and natural and 
not too large. This should be specially borne in 
mind in working with boys; a 
“gang”? usually consists of from 
seven to fourteen. The girls’ class 
is different, and the size of the group varies greatly. 
The class, however, should not be so unwieldy as to 
make it impossible for the teacher to give personal 
attention to each individual. The building up of 
large classes is to be deplored. It is impossible to 
get the best results when pupils of twelve and eight- 
een are members of the same class, for they are liv- 
ing in two different worlds of thought. A teacher 
cannot hope to hold together a group in which there 
is such disparity of age. A working basis is (13-14), 
(15-17), (18-20). This is but a foundation on which 
to work. The correct grouping’ should be on a 
physiological basis instead of chronological. A 
pupil ofttimes will not fit into a group of his or her 
own age; physiologically they may be a year or two 


Class grouping 
and size 


1 Alexander, ‘‘ Boy Training,’’ Chapter II, pp. 23-34. (C. Ward 
Crompton, M. D., Director of Physical Training, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City.) 
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in advance of the rest of the class, and are mingling 
through the week with an older group. Adjustments 
in such cases should be made so that the pupil is per- 
mitted to find his or her natural grouping. Like 
water, they will find their level. 
. Under no ordinary circumstances should classes be 
mixed (boys and girls together). 

A word concerning the sweep of the Adolescent 
Organized Class in its continental service may be 

illuminating at this point. On De- 
pas ze pweeD cember 25, 1913, there were 479 
of the Organized 3 ; 
Class Secondary Organized Classes regis- 
tered in the offices of the State and 

Provincial Sunday-School Associations. ‘Two years 
later, December 25, 1915, the number had jumped 
from 479 to 21,620, an unparallelled record in the 
history of any organization. Making generous re- 
duction for classes organized but not reported previ- 
ous to December 25, 1913, statistics show an average 
growth of 600 classes each month. Estimating an 
enrollment of fifteen members to a class, this means a 
new monthly enlistment of 10,000 boys and girls in 
organized classes, a total of 120,000 members in 
7,200 classes a year. Based on thesame conservative 
estimate there are now (December 25, 1915) 21,620 
organized classes with an approximate enrollment of 
324,300 boys and girls. At the present rate of in- 
crease December 25, 1916, will record 32,500 classes 
with an enrollment of approximately half a million. 
Of course the actual class records show at least an 
enrollment one-third greater and there are hundreds 
of classes organized but not registered. 

A review of Sunday-school enrollment in view of 
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the Organized Class is interesting data. The Sec- 
ondary Division was created by the International 
Sunday-School Association Convention at San Fran- 
cisco in June, 1911. Since then the Adolescent 
Organized Class has been making record-breaking 
history, after a somewhat slow get-away. On 
January 1, 1914, the Sunday-school enrollment of 
North America was 18,441,036. This was a gain of 
1,823,686, a good part of which increase must be 
credited to the new enthusiasm engendered by the 
emphasis of the triennium along adolescent lines. 
About fifty per cent. of the Sunday-school enrollment 
of the continent is in the Elementary Grades, while 
twenty-eight per cent. and twenty-two per cent. is 
adolescent and adult, respectively.2 This would 
allow the Adolescent Grades an enrollment of five 
and a quarter millions in the Sunday School, a 
tremendous field for organization and education. 
These five and a quarter millions are scattered far 
and wide over North America and represent both 
city and country. The Organized Class has not yet 
reached one-eighth of its present constituency. 

The Organized Sunday-School Class is purely a 
church organization, with no obligation or allegiance 
to any organization outside the local church. It is 
an organic part of the Sunday School and has no 
need of any kind of auxiliary organization. Other 
organizations serve their brief day in the life of the 


1 Official Report International Sunday -School Association Con- 
vention, Chicago, 1914, 

? Estimates used by the late Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Super- 
intendent Temperance Department, International Sunday- 
School Association, 
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boy and girl and cease to be.1 The great majority 
of Sunday-school teachers have no desire to try any 
ee ee a ee 
Class and auxiliary ; i : 
organizations somewhat dubious of the machinery, 

ritual, etc., which are concomitants 
of these schemes. Again and again they have voiced 
a demand, not for new organizations, but for activities 
to deepen interest in the organization that the teacher 
best understands,—the Bible Class. The Teen-Age 
Organized Sunday-School Class is the best Church 
Club in existence. Simple in organization, it lends 
itself to a steady change of activity to meet the chang- 
ing needs of changing, adolescent life. The activities 
change but the organization remains. There is no 
graduation. Furthermore, it is of the Sunday School 
and church. Its headquarters are in the local church 
without dues, per capita tax or other paying of 
tribute to any organization on the outside. 


1 Alexander, ‘‘ The Boy and the Sunday School,’’ Chapter VII ; 
Men and Religion Messages, ‘‘ Boys’ Work,’’ Chapter IV-VII. 
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Chart No. 8.—Secondary Division Organized Class Through-the- 


Week Activities. From ‘*‘ Boy and the Sunday School,’’ Alexander. 
Association Press, 
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VIIT 


The Secondary Division Through-the- 
Week Activities for Organized Classes 


Boys’ and Girls’ Organized Bible Classes 
have felt the need of a through-the-week 
contact with the members of the class. The school 
period of one hour or an hour and a half has been 
found to be too meagre by most 
teachers for a healthy class life. 
Then, too, most teachers are realiz- 
ing that reaily to touch the life of the boy or girl 
more contact than the teaching of the Bible lesson is 
necessary. Some teachers are taking an interest in 
the school or working conditions of the teen boy and 
the teen girl. Quite a few teachers are now deeply 
interested in the leisure time of their pupils and have 
begun to direct the physical, social and mental 
activities of the teen years, as well as the religious. 
They have realized that the teen-age is not made up 
of disjointed and disconnected activities, but is ina 
continual process of development, and that its growth 
is normally symmetrical and its activities intertwined. 
In discussing Through-the-Week activities, the 
real idea of the movement should be held in mind. 
Through-the-Week activity is not a bait to be used 
to secure increased or more regular Sunday-school 
. attendance. This will in all probability be a result 
73 


NOR a long time the leaders and teachers of 


Need of week-day 
activities 
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of such activity, but it should be carried on solely 
because boys and girls live fourfold lives—physical, 
mental, social, and religious in nature—and it is the 
obligation of the Sunday School to provide an ade- 
quate opportunity to each boy and girl for the lead- 
ing of a balanced, Christian life. The ideal life for 
youth as for maturity is the Jesus Life. For ma- 
turity that life finds its expression in the Man, Christ 
Jesus. In youth the ideal is the Boy Jesus. Luke 
ii. 41-52 tells the only story of Jesus’ boyhood, in 
order that adults might have an understandable 
guide in the leading of youth into the Christian life. 
The story tells of the manner in which the Boy Jesus 
grew. ‘‘ And Jesus increased in wisdom (mentally) 
and stature (physically) and in favor with God (re- 
ligiously) and man (socially).” That youth may 
grow ‘‘into the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ,’’ it is necessary that development be 
along the planes of the entire life. Hence Through- 
the- Week, fourfold activity. 
Development in the life of the adolescent is of 
three kinds: personal, group and community. The 
first deals with the appeal to the 
Mie sali boy and girl for a symmetrical life 
development : ; 
necessary along the physical, social, mental 
and religious lines,—personal appeal 
to the individual that comes through such schemes 
as the Boy Scout, the Camp Fire Girl, the Woodcraft 
League, the Athletic Badge Tests, the Standard 
Efficiency Tests and the American Association of 
Achievement. In short, the definite appeal for a 
boy and a girl to reach their very best. The second 
kind of development deals with group consciousness, 


Through-the-Week Activities a5 


with team-work and cooperative principles of growth. 
This is not merely activity but the choice and plan- 
ning of activities ; not only the doing of things, but 
the personal realization of a larger self in the group 
life. This is essential to real church and community 
life and to citizenship in the state and in the Kingdom 
of God. Group development is primarily the achieve- 
ment of the group consciousness and not just ‘‘ group © 
doings.”’ The third kind of development has to do 
with the extension of group consciousness out into 
the community life, near and far; through the city 
or county into the state and nation and out to the 
outermost rim of the last world interest. 

No complete system of individual development has 
yet been devised. The Boy Scout, Woodcraft League 
and Camp Fire Girl programs are 
principally physical and mental in 
scope. The American Young Men’s 
Christian Association Efficiency Tests 
do not touch the social, and the religious tests sound 
likea bribe. The Canadian Standard Efficiency Tests 


Lack of good in- 
dividual develop- 
ment system 


1Since writing the above the American Efficiency Tests have 
been replaced by the International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations by a modified form of the Canadian Tests, 
These have been issued for experimental use only because a Com- 
mission, consisting of representatives from the International Sun- 
day-School Association, Sunday-School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations, Federal Council of The Churches of Christ in 
America, Religious Education and the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, has been called into being 
for the evolution of a Standard Program of Boys’ Work for North 
America, Of course the possible findings of this Commission will 
be of real benefit to the Sunday School only when it is parallelled 
with a Standard Program of Work for Girls, 
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are a curious blend of Y. M. ©. A. Bible study, 
Y. M. C. A. educational department class work, in- 
dividual tests for personal development and a few 
group games, a confusion of personal and group de- 
velopment. 

The Organized Class Through-the- Week Activities, 
properly conceived, afford the best plan for the growth 
of group consciousness. To achieve 
group development at its best there 
must be no scheme of programs or 
tests, save as they emerge from the planning of the 
members of the group themselves. The planning 
of activity should be left entirely to the class; any 
plans that the teacher may have should be turned 
over to the class as suggestion. The teacher’s great- 
est privilege is to assist the class in working out its 
own salvation by wise suggestion. It is a distinct 
loss to the class life to be compelled to wade through 
a man-made scheme of activity and the net result is 
a few machine-stamped boys and girls. The biggest 
contribution a teacher of an organized class can make 
to a group is wise, suggestive advice in choices and 
a free hand to the class in planning. International 
Sunday-School Association Secondary Leaflet, No. 4, 
will help both class and teacher in group develop- 
ment. 

Community development and interest comes from 
intelligent service and the investigation that makes 
service intelligent. There is no better 
plan for its growth in an individual 
than to be a partner in the extension 
work of a group. This the Adolescent Organized 
Class provides in its service activities, and because 


Group 
development 


Community 
development 
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these are chosen by the group and the outcome of a 
choice, which means discussion, the individual class 
member is led out through service to the community 
and world vision. .The story of ‘*The Count-on- 
Me’s”’ is a fine illustration of this fact.! 

In securing and promoting personal, group and 
community development among adolescents the so- 
called Athletic League should be 
avoided. ‘The custom of entering a 
team in basket-ball, baseball, aquat- 
ics or other sport from a Sunday 
School in an athletic league has produced an unfor- 
tunate result in Sunday-school adolescent life. Thus 
we have a reproduction of gladiatorial days, and 
while a group of from five to eleven stars are battling 
for athletic supremacy, ninety-five per cent. of the 
boy and girl enrollment is getting no physical de- 
velopment except lung increase due to ‘‘rooting.’’ 
We need to keep our Sunday Schools free from the 
abuses of school and college athletics, and give more 
attention to inter-group and class games. The reason 
for a Sunday School’s participation and interest in 
sport of any kind is the physical development of its 
boys and its girls and there ought to be as many teams 
as there are groups or classifications in its enrollment. 
For a Sunday School to place its reputation in the 
hands of an athletic team is the opposite of wisdom, 
and to suffer dictation from a muscular combination 
is both silly and harmful. Group and inter-class 
athletics must eventually take the place of the old, 
gladiatorial athletic league. This great day can be 


1 International Sunday-School Association Secondary Division 


The ill-effects 
of the Athletic 
League 


' Leaflet, No, 4, pp. 9-10. 
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materially hastened by the fostering of Organized 
Class Through-the-Week Activities. 

The old fallacy of the necessity of a ‘‘Gymnasium ” 
in order to carry on Through-the-Week activities 
should also be exploded. Gymuna- 
siums have proved a failure in most 
church buildings due to the fact that 
the institution cannot provide skilled 
supervision for the same, and a gymnasium without 
a trained physical director and good bathing equip- 
ment is a harm to boy and girl life instead of a help. 
Equipment with amateur or student supervision is 
likewise questionable. At any rate, there is little 
need for a gymnasium in connection with a church 
or Sunday School in these days of parks and public 
playgrounds and the great out-of-doors.’ Non-equip- 
ment activity must always be the church type. It is 
not equipment that produces character but action. 
Ninety per cent. of all boy and girl natural life is 
that of the outdoors variety. A great revival of 
playground games and non-equipment activity is 
needed to save our public recreation. In the Sun- 
day School the Organized Class Through-the-Week 
Activities will meet the need. 

Lists of Activities? and a good Bibliography * will 
be found helpful for the carrying on of Through-the- 
Week Activity in the Organized Class. 


The gymnasium 
Vs. non-equip= 
ment activity 


1“Opportunity for Extension of Boys’ Work to a Summer 
Camp Headquarters,’? American Youth, June, 1911; “ Using 
Nature’s Equipment—God’s Out-of-Doors,’? American Youth, 
August, 1911, 

2 International Sunday-School Association Secondary Division 
Leaflet, No. 4, pp. 9-10. 5 Ibid. 
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IX 
The Secondary Division Graded Lessons 


and Curriculum 


r ‘HE problem’ of a graded Sunday-school cur- 
riculum since 1902 has been the ever-pres- 
ent rock of stumbling among Sunday-school 

workers. In the Sunday School as elsewhere there 

are extremists, facing either way. Ultra-conserva- 
tives, conservatives, liberal-conserva- 
tives, liberals, ultra-liberals and rad- 
icals have all been produced in large 
numbers by the graded curriculum 
problem. At times the progress of graded lessons 
has been hampered by the reactionary, tradition- 
loving, changing-hating, uniform-seeking element in 
the Sunday School. At other times the worst enemies 
of graded lessons have been their impatient, impla- 
eable advocates. To-day, in spite of the accepted 
principle of the graded lessons, the problem of the 
graded curriculum is as intense as ever, and will 
likely remain so as long as progress points the way.’ 
In 1902 the struggle began and it has not ended with 


The problem 
of the graded 
curriculum 


1Meyer, ‘‘The Graded Sunday School in Principle and Prao- 
tice,’’ pp, 85-112. 

2Meyer, ‘‘General Manual; Introduction and Use of the 
' Graded Lessons,”’ 
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the latest Senior and Adult Electives. The fight is 
still in the ‘‘ nibbling ” stage. 

At present two principles in graded lesson making 
hold the stage. The first is the closely-graded idea, 
which contends for chronological de- 
velopment. ‘‘ Each year during early 
life is a step upward and forward. 
Any system of lessons which does not provide for 
‘this yearly advancement is false in principle.’’ Here 
is the key-note of the first and it is based on the con- 
cept of the public school. The second principle is 
the idea of Seasonable or Period Development.’ Ad- 
vocates of this idea claim that growth is not by the 
hour or year, but it is a jump from plateau to plateau 
of physiological and psychological experience. The 
first idea has produced the International Graded Les- 
sons and the second idea is responsible for the De- 
partmental Graded Adaptation now being vouched 
for by the Reformed-Presbyterian group of denomi- 
nations.” Then there is the further, present compli- 
cation of the small and the rural Sunday School as 
set over against the large school. The opponents of 
the closely-graded system cite the small and rural 
school as evidence against the usability of the chron- 
ological series. An attempted answer to this con- 
tention is found in Appendices B and D in the re- 
cently published Methodist General Lesson Manual.° 
The average school in North America is a ‘Six 
Teacher School’’ and Appendix B is based on this 


Conflicting ideas 
and principles 


1 Alexander, ‘‘ The Boy and the Sunday School,’ pp. 101-102. 

* Presbyterian Departmental Graded Helps. 

5 Meyer, ‘‘General Manual; Introduction and Use of the 
Graded Lessons,”’ 
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fact. It almost looks like an argument for the De- 
partmental Graded Lesson. Appendix D is sug- 
gestive. The graded curriculum, however, faces 
more serious problems than the above, the solu- 
tion of which must very soon take precedence over 
everything else. 

Before going further in this discussion, it would be 
well to refresh our minds as to the aim of all cur- 
ricula. There was a time, not so far 
distant, when courses of study were 
in themselves the end of education. 
A Sunday-school leader of an older 
generation used to say, ‘‘ Organization is a means not 
an end.” ? To-day we are saying the same thing con- 
cerning curricula. To jit us for complete living is the 
function which education has to discharge. So said 
Herbert Spencer and it holds just as much in re- 
ligious as in general education. In speaking of the 
teacher Griggs, in his ‘‘Moral Education,’’ says, he 
must see intelligently the great needs of human con- 
duct, the paths by which those ends may be attained, 
and the laws that condition us in following the paths. 
It is likewise well to remember with Weigle that no 
mere accretion of knowledge or outward molding of 
action can bring a soul to fullness of life. The funda- 
mental fact under curriculum-making is Christian life 
and conduct and a curriculum, graded or otherwise, 
that does not fit into life needs is bad. 

Now what are the life needs to which the Sunday- 
school graded curriculum should minister? A re- 
reading of Chapter VI will bring clearly to mind the 
fact that Sunday-School Adolescent Enrollment is 

1 Cope, ‘‘ Efficiency in the Sunday School,’’ pp. 65-71. 


Aim of curricula 
in religious 
education 
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twofold, an academic or high school minority and 
a wage-earning majority. The needs of these two 
classes ‘‘for complete living’’ are 
certainly not identical. They live in 
the same universe but in different 
worlds. The present International 
Graded System will hardly fit both without much jug- 
gling, since it is based on academic progression. On 
the other hand, the attempt to popularize the treatment 
of the present graded lessons has stolen from their 
strength and service to public school pupils. For 
these reasons a reorganization and building of Second- 
ary curricula is not only necessary but is also timely. 
The agitation for a reorganized public Secondary 
School gives us the opportunity to rebuild our Sun- 
day-school curriculum. The new, suggested combi- 
nation of grades to produce Junior and Senior High 
Schools’ or an Intermediate School and High School 
with elective, general, academic, commercial and 
industrial courses, affords a real opportunity to re- 
organize our Sunday-school curriculum to parallel 
the pedagogical progression of the public school 
courses. Such reorganization would do much to 
make popular and effective the movement for public 
school credit for religious instruction in the Sunday- 
school.’ This corelation would also meet the aca- 
demic need of this part of our Sunday-school enroll- 
ment. The present International Graded Lessons 
might well be the foundation of the new system. 
The need also of the wage-earning majority of our 
enrollment might be met suitably on the seasonable 


Reorganization of 
adolescent graded 
curricula 


1 Johnston, ‘‘The Modern High School,’’ Chapter V. 
? North Dakota and Colorado Syllabi. 
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or departmental basis, a curriculum of required and 
elective studies being built upon the characteristics 
of the early, middle and later adolescent periods. 
Keeping in mind Spencer’s definition of education, 
“to fit us for complete living,’’? such a curriculum 
would intelligently meet ‘‘the great needs of human 
conduct,’’ not of the schoolroom but of the every-day 
street, store, shop, factory, office and home life, 
stretching into the social activity of the community 
and nation and through these into the world and the 
kingdom. 
The content of the Secondary curriculum at present 
is in solution and the future holds its secret. The 
academic courses must hinge on the 
oro ns outcome of the public school adjust- 
the reorganized 
aticula ment. Great changes must be the 
result of the investigation which is 
now the order of the day.’ The modernization of the 
schools must come soon. With it should come a re- 
organized Sunday-School Graded System worthy of 
academic credit. In the meantime there is nothing 
to interfere with a graded system of electives for the 
wage-earning factor of the Sunday-school enrollment. 
This should deal with problems of business, home 
and community life. Questions of practical living, 
normal courses in teacher training and executive 
leadership, thorough training in discharging the 
duties of church offices, problems of civic and com- 
munity life, consideration of religious coopera- 
tion and kindred subjects, a study of charitable 
1 General Board of Education Papers ; Gates, ‘‘The Country 


School of To-morrow ;’’ Elliot, ‘‘ Changes Needed in American 
Secondary Education,’’ and Flexner, ‘‘ A Modern School,”’ 
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and philanthropic institutions,—all these might 
very well be worked into a worth-while graded cur- 
riculum for the wage-earning youth of the Sunday 
School. 


2. 
The Adolescent in Codperative Kingdom 
Activity 


ss O man liveth unto himself and no man 
N dieth unto himself.’’ Kingdom conquest 
demands cooperative effort from all who 
call themselves Christian. The kingdom knows no 
sectarian or denominational barriers. Families give 
priority to the community, the com- 
The kingdom call munity to the state and the state to 
the nation. In codperative Christian 
work all Christians march together, whether they be 
men, women or youth. The Sunday-school codpera- 
tive activity for youth is twofold—the Conference 
and the Council. 
The Older Boys’ or Girls’ Sunday-School Conference 
is an occasional gathering of delegates from the local 
Sunday Schools of all denominations 
The Older Boys’ or fo, 4 study of Sunday-school prob- 
Older Girls’ Con- : : 
Rerenicn atiis lems from the view-point of a boy or 
a girl. The value of such confer- 
ences is very great ; in many instances boys and girls 
have caught not only the kingdom vision, but through 
them have discovered their definite phase of work in 
their own local school. The chief points of merit in 
these Older Boy and Girl Conferences are : 
89 
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1. They inspire the older boy and girl to greater 
Christian effort. 


2. They demonstrate that goodness is not a lonely vir- 
tue by bringing members of like-minded Christian 
boys or girls together. 


3. They afford the boy or girl first-hand knowledge of 
the Sunday School’s problems. 


4. They develop leadership :— 
(2) Under boy or girl officers. 
(6) By open discussion. 
(c) By placing responsibility. 
(2) By delegate’s authority. 

5. They furnish programs of service. 


6. They promote consecration through the ‘ Forward 
Step ’’ evangelistic meetings. 


The above points of merit constitute the aims of 
the Older Boy and Girl Conferences. 

These conferences may be one day, two days, or 
three days in duration. State or Provincial Con- 
ferences usually begin on Friday evening and run 
through Saturday and Sunday, while the City or 
County Conferences begin on Saturday afternoon and 
continue through Sunday. The Conference is set up 
by an Advisory Committee, but boys or girls are 
elected by the Conference itself as the administrative 
officers. The program deals with local Sunday- 
school adolescent work and a ‘‘ Forward Step ” evan- 
gelistic meeting for commitment to Christ and service 
is the culminating feature. When these conferences 
are carefully planned, they mean a new Sunday-school 
enthusiasm for the adolescent. The International 
Sunday-School Association Secondary Leaflet, No. 6, 
is the best authority on this subject. It provides de- 
tails and programs. 


Codperative Kingdom Activity gl 


The Inter-Sunday-School Older Boys’ or Older 
Girls’ Council is the second codperative Sunday- 
school method. The Council is a 
permanent body of boys or girls who 
meet monthly, at least, to lay plans 
for the promotion of Sunday-school adolescent work. 
There is an Advisory Committee of adults, which 
works with the Council members. The members of 
.the Council are usually elected at the Older Boys’ or 
Girls’ Conference and serve the term of one year. 
The permanent plans of the Conference are entrusted 
to the Inter-Sunday-School Council for consumma- 
tion. Details of the working plans of these Councils 
may be had in the International Sunday-School As- 
sociation Secondary Leaflet, No. 5. 

The following is a sample Inter-Sunday-School 
Older Boys’ and Older Girls’ Council Program : 4 


The Inter-Sunday- 
School Council 


1. December 5-7. An Older Boys’ Conference and 
an Older Girls’ Conference. (Parallel sessions in adjoin- 
ing churches. ) 

2. December—Adolescent Class Survey for the gather- 
ing of information concerning Secondary Classes. 

3- January—Demonstration of Organized Class in cen- 
tral section of city each Saturday afternoon of month.? 

4. February—Demonstration in each District for all 
officers of Sunday-School Classes, every Saturday after- 
noon of month. 

5. March—Organized Class Campaign. 


1South Side, Chicago (Cook County), Older Boy and Girl 
Council Program. 

2 Demonstration of ‘‘ How to Organize a Class,’’ a Sunday Ses. 
' sion, a Through-the-Week Session and Through-the Week Ac- 
tivities. (Open to District Council Officers only.) 
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6. March—April—Enlistment and Recruiting Cam- 


paign: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Great Inauguration Banquet and Outlining 
of Plan. 
(For Class Officers and Teachers.) 
Supper in each local Sunday School for 
Teen-Age Classes to discuss plan. 
Every Member Present Sundays (April 2 
and 9). 
Preparation Sunday (April 9). 
‘Call to Arms and Summons to Absentees.”’ 
Enlistment Sunday (April 16). 
(2) Special Lesson, ‘‘ The Heart of the Twa 
Thousand Year Old Message.” 
(4) Enlistment for Christ and Service in 
Class Sunday Session. 
Easter Sunday (April 23), Join-Church Sun- 
day. 


7. May—Special Encouragement, Service Rallies for 
all Recruits and Workers. 


Toronto, Kansas City, Birmingham, Mobile, St. 
Louis and other cities are using the Inter-Sunday- 
School Councils for Boys and Girls with great profit. 


Printed in the United States of America 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 
eee 


MARION LAWRANCE A Companion to 


How to Conduct a Sunday School” 
“Special Days’’ in the Sunday School 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

The well-known Sunday school expert has prepared a new 
handbook hardly second in importance to that of “How to 
Conduct a Sunday School” Abounding in practical sugges- 
tions as to how te select the “Special Days,’’ how to celebrate 
them and how to make them profitable, it will also help 
many perplexed superintendents to eliminate many of them of 
questionable value. 


How to Conduct a Sunday School 


Entirely New Revised Edition. Re-written through- 


out. 12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

“Packed full of useful information. Filled with details 
specific and practical, for which a host of workers have longed 
and prayed. The book gives the cream of life-long experi- 
ence and observation.” —The Examiner. 


Edited by MARION LAWRANCE 


THE “HOW TO CONDUCT” SERIES 


Practical Handbooks for Sunday School Workers, 
Each velume 16mo, cloth bound, net Soc. 


The Sunday School Teacher at His Best 
A. H. McKinney, D.D. 
The Why and How of Missions in the 
Sunday School W. A. Brown, D.D. 
The Sunday School Organized for Service 
MARION LAWRANCE 
The Elementary Division Organized for Service 
‘ Mary FostrEr BRYNER 
The Secondary Division Organized for Service 


Joun L, ALEXANDER 
E. MORRIS FERGUSSON, D.D. 
How to Run a Little Sunday School 


12mo, cloth, net Goc. 

“It is practical. The methods it proposes are not up in 
the clouds, but within reach. ‘The advice it gives is good, 
and can be applied. It opens up new vistas for the school 
that has fallen into a rut. It encourages the tired teacher b 
giving him ideas that he knows he can work out.”—C. EB 

orld, 


HENRY F. COPE 


The Modern Sunday School 4"?,37s ERBsen7. 


New Edition. Completely Revised and Brought 
Down to the Present Day. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00, 

“We know of no more scholarly, nor practical manual, set- 
ting forth the management of the Sunday school under mod- 
ern conditions.”—Heidelberg Teacher, 





WORK AMONG CHILDREN 
a | 


MARY STEWART 
A King Among Men 


Christ’s Summons to the Spirit of Youth to Found 


His Kingdom. 12me, cloth, net Soc. 

The call to arms echoes through the countries of Europe to- 
day. More thrilling than any summons to battle, is the obliga- 
tion of the mothers and fathers and teachers to bring to the 

outh of our country the sense of their marvellous responsi- 
bility. As a guide to such inspiration this book has been 
written. It does not promote any special social training. It 
is simply some of the stories of Jesus, retold, and His teach- 
ing applied to the great and crying needs of to-day. 


Author 
OS eee “Children’s seatte A 


Children’s Missionary-Story-Sermons 


12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

Dr. Kerr possesses the enviable knack of being able to pre- 
pare material for young people, such as not only enlists but 
retains their interest and attention, Told in simple, yet en- 
proseitc fashion, the story of missionary heroism becomes in 

is capable hands, a realm of veritable romance in which deeds 
of knightly valor are done in the name of the great King. 


HARRIET CHAPELL, Ph.B. 
The Church Vacation School 


1zmo, cloth, net 75c. 

A Manual of Instruction for Church, Committee of Manage- 
ment and Teaching-staff alike, in all matters relating to the 
introducing, founding and conducting a Vacation School, and 
conserving its results: Largely the fruit of the author’s own 
observation and practical experience. 


ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY LAMOREAUX 
The Unfolding Life 


A Study of Development with Reference to Reli- 
gious Training. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, net soc. 

An interpretation of some of the fundamental facts and 
prencipies with reference to religious training of the child. 

arion Lawrance says: “It is logical, clear and forceful, 
without losing the charm of simplicity. It is just what thou- 
sands of Sunday School teachers and mothers have been look- 
ing for and will hail with delight.” 


HYMN BOOKS 








D. B. TOWNER 


The Voice of Thanksgiving 


Economy Edition. $22.50 per hundred. 

“A collection of standard hymns and tunes and responsivm 
services, and unusually good indexes. There are 351 hymng 
in the book, and in view of their character and the low price 
this should prove an exceptionally valuable hymn book for 
small churches which seek for a single book for use in all 
yeryices,”-—Presbyterian Advance. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 
WARION LAWRANCE 


How to Conduct a Sunday School 


New Revised Edition, 12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

A new edition of the recognized authority on Sunday 
School work, completely revised and re-written by the author, 
calling for new plates throughout. As The Sunday School 
Times says: “It is a. perfect mine of hints and plans from 
the most experienced Sunday School leader of the day. Every 
superintendent, teacher, pastor and officer should own it.” 


Chairman of International §. S. 


A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 
en Lesson Commission 


God’s Book and God’s Boy 


The James Sprunt Lectures for 1914. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

“With his experience of many years in Sabbath school 
work and Bible instruction there are few men better qualified 
to successfully solve the problem of the transmission. It is 
sound, conservative, sparkling, helpful and vitalizing in every 
particular.”"—United Presbyterian. 


MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 
Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 


To the International Sunday School Lessons. 
Printed in clear plain type with many handsome Il- 
lustrations, Maps, Diagrams, etc. 8vo, cloth, net 


$1.00, postpaid $1.10, 

The previous years’ issues have established this commentary 
tn the minds of Sunday School teachers and scholars as the 
most complete and useful of all Sunday School Commen- 
taries, x 


Arnold’s Practical Commentary 


12mo, cloth, net 50c., postpaid 60c. 

With its. hints to teachers, illustrations, blackboard exer- 
cises, questions, maps, etc., this popular help has for many 
years supplied the need for a good, all-around commentar 
at a popular price. ‘“‘A perfect thesaurus of explanations, il- 
lustrations and applications of the lesson.”—-Our Bible Teacher. 


R. A. TORREY, D.D. 
The Gist of The Lesson 


16mo, leatherette, net 25c. 

“To those who have possessed and used former issues that 
for this year will need no commendation, It is not only 
handy in form but wondrously complete.—Christian Intells- 
gencer. 


REV. JAMES M. STIFLER, D.D. 


The Christ of Christianity 
A Text Book on Luke and Acts. Net $1.00. 


Arranged as a consecutive study, the Gospel of Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles furnish a fairly full account of what 
Jesus did while upon earth, and what, after His ascension He 
did in the early Church, through the medium of His Spirit. 
From the two books written by Luke, Dr. Stifler presents the 
Christ of the Christian rather than the Christ of the student. 





TALKS TO CHILDREN 





First P: teri 
STUART NYE HUTCHISON Ro Wak de bite aos 


The Soul of a Child 


Five-Minute Sermons to Children. Net $1.00. 


Here is a volume of talks to children, well worth while, 
the talks are really to children and not simply so-called. The 
author has the gift of being able to select a really interesting 
theme, of treating it befittingly and has moreover, that rare 
faculty of knowing when and where to leave off in the mat 
ter of application. 


OTIS TIFFANY BARNES 
Children’s Object Story-Sermons 


I2mo, cloth, net 75¢c. 


“Objects of common every-day usage are employed as texts 
from which helpful lessons, adapted to little children are 
drawn. Cannot fail to be of practical service to all having 
occasion to address children.”—Heidelberg Teacher. 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE, D.D. 5+ ao oe Checes 
chmen 


The Children’s Year 


Fifty-two Five Minute Talks to Children. Intro- 
duction by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. Cloth, net $1.00. 


“Few men have shown greater gifts in preaching to children 
than the writer. The value of these sermons as helps to par- 
ents and Sunday School teachers, and as suggestions to min- 
isters, will be at once apparent.”—Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D, 


ANNUAL S. S. LESSON HELPS 





By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D. 


ay 2 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 
to the International Sunday School Lessons. S8vo, 
cloth, net $1.15 (postpaid $1.25). 


Dr. J. H. Jowett says: ‘‘Of very great service to Sunday 
school teachers.” 


THE POPULAR LESSON HELP 


The Practical Commentary 
on the International Sunday School Lessons. Cloth, 
net 50c (postpaid 60c). 


R. A. TORREY, D.D. 


The Gist of the Lesson 


A Commentary on the International S. S. Lessons, 
16mo, flexible cloth, net 25c. 
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